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OF TIME AND THE ROCKS Crystals as the Philosopher's Stone 


From the Index to the first volume of MAIN CURRENTS readers will be able to 
examine reasons advanced why crystals are to be treated now as part of the biologi- 
cal realm---reasons which have come to the fore since (say) J. Arthur Thompson and 
others perceived the close connection they have with more living Kingdoms, but prop- 
erly pointed out reasons why such classification then would have begged important 
Questions. These questions have been answered, many of them, in the last decade 
or so. The viruses and crystallinity are an illustration of data which answers 
affirmatively the question, Are crystals the start of the life series ? 


This is a matter of the highest importance to people who do their own philosophi- 
cal thinking. For if crystals are alive in some revised and expanded sense of the 
word life, and if time-space is a matrix in which all material operations go on, 
then in crystal forms we get the first statement of the properties of life in rela- 
tion to time-space. And since the shapes and other properties of crystals are de- 
termined so largely by space properties only, we have a technique provided whereby 
we can separate the properties of space off from properties of time. In other 
words, the (in general) point-centered morphology of crystals is a wonderful lead 
into the highest type of natural geometry (analysis situs), before Nature liberates 
into manifestation, through plant growth (time properties), or animal mobility 
(further time properties), much more complex space-time displays such as the axial 
growth curve (plant phyllotaxy), or animal bodily curves (based now not on axes but 
a plane of bilateral symmetry). It needs very little thought to realise how valu- 
able such a break-apart of space and time properties in living creatures is, in pre- 
paration for a study of man's relation to time---man, with all his memory, anticipa- 
tion, his peculiar problems of the pSycho-physical as seen in emotions and gastric 
relation, and in senility, and the like. 


Modern thinkers have been deprived for generations of the philosopher's Stone, 
that is, the peculiar advantages of the crystal kingdom in the life Series, because 
crystals have been kept out of that series. The resultant beggary of biological 
philosophy has been a major disaster. And that disaster has been intensified as 
the reality of space-time became more and more Sure, and the diaphanous character 
of matter became more and more apparent. 


While this has been going on, knowledge of the exquisite space order of crystals 
has been receding into the background of thought among many philosophers and 
teachers of philosophy, so that when reference is made to the properties of space 
as revealed by the rocks, only the vaguest of notions are prompted. And during 
this time also the hope of having an integrated thought world, embracing the facts 
of biology, psychology and the physical sciences and the arts and mysticism and all 
experience in one whole, has grown faint. Hence the connection of the crystals 
with the other Kingdoms of Nature in a philosophical sense has almost been broken. 


Yet nearly every month we are able to cite small or large instances wherein con- 
temporary data---we have sadly to admit, not contemporary conceptual growth---forces 
us to look into this matter of crystals as a spatially high, if temporally low, ex- 
pression of life properties. The latest instance is cited by our valued correspon- 
dent, Mr. Ae J. Phillips, from chemistry, his own department of technical knowledge 
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and professional practice. He provides in the following paragraph a digest from 
Chemistry and Industry, 60, 850 (November 29, 1941), and in the subsequent para- 
graphs an invaluable summary of the situation about ageing as seen by the colloidal 
chemist, for which our readers will be particularly grateful. 


At a meeting of the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. H. J. 
Bunker gave an account of biological delvings into the Tutankhamen tomb and the ex- 
amination of fabrics from early Egyptian tombs. Examination of linen cloths from 
Tutankhamen's tomb to determine the cause of deterioration showed that a profound 
modification of the cellulose had taken place and that the decay was not microbiolo- 
gical in nature. It appeared from appreciable mould growth on many objects that when 
the tomb was first sealed up about 3000 years ago, humidity was high inside, but that 
after an early onset of microbiological activity, the humidity dropped to a figure 
at which fungal and bacterial activity ceased. However "the cellulose gradually 
underwent change of a purely chemical or physical nature which can only be described 
at the moment, as ageing.*® 


An attack on this problem of ageing from the standpoint of colloidal chemistry 
has yielded some very interesting results. Any substance which is dispersed to the 
colloidal state or an object - animate or inanimate - composed of colloidal aggre- 
gates is in an unstable condition. A slow and continuous transformation tends to 
take place with agzlomeration of the colloidal particles along crystal axes. 
Weimarn (from the fact that he was able to obtain in the crystalline state several 
hundred compounds such as albumen and gelatin, which are usually considered to be 
amorphous ) considers that the crystalline condition is the normal condition for all 
compounds and that they are continually striving to reach this condition. Clark, 
from a wide experience in X-ray analysis speaks of the "inevitable urge of all 
things in nature, whether they be non-crystalline or not, to become Crystalline." 


Old cakes of soap, for instance have shown conical farms, globulites arranged in 
bead like strings, globules arranged in spherical clusters etc., showing a partial 
attempt at crystallization. Even such materials as synthetic resins undergo this 
effect of aggregation and agglomeration. This results in a diminution of surface 
available for absorption. Decreasing surface means decreasing ability to bind sol- 
vent. Desolvation in the case of organic liquids or dehydration in the case of 
watery liquids, absorbed on the aggregates, 


Paech, in Planta 31, 295-340 (1941), has found that a part of the plasma colloids 
of young plant cells has a very high capacity for hydration, which becomes less with 
advancing age and finally in senile cells is utterly lost. Ageing is thus con- 
nected with the formation of colloidal aggregates of increasing size, whether in 
human beings, animals or plants, with attending formation of strains and the develop- 
ment of brittleness. The steps are aggregation, decrease in surface, desolvation 
and development of brittleness, which is why the bones of old people are so easily 
broken. 


Colloid chemistry has not yet discovered the source of "the inevitable urge of 
all things in nature...to become crystalline.* Ae J. Pw. & Fe K. 


MIND AND BRAIN DETERIORATION IN THE AGED A New Differentiation: Abstract 


A close study bringing us nearer to grips with body-mind problems has appeared 
from the pen of Dr. David Rothschild, "The Clinical Differentiation of Senile and 
Arteriosclerotic Psychoses", in The American Journal of Psychiatry 98:32)-333 (Nov.) 
1941. David Rothschild, aged 43, is now Pathologist and Director of the Laboratory 
at Foxborough State Hospital, Foxborough, Massachusetts. He has been certified in 
both Psychiatry and Neurology by the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, 

He has published several articles in the American Journal of Psychiatry beginning 
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in 1934. This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, lay 20-2), 190. 


"se.-psychoses of the aged now appear as the leading problems of psychiatry, 
with senile and arteriosclerotic disorders showing a higher incidence than all the 
other psychoses combined." 


Dr. RothSchild makes a technical analysis of the abnormal behavior manifestations 
and abnormal psychical, neurological and chemical changes occurring in patients with 
mental disturbances associated with advancing years. Postmortem examination of the 
brain was the final guide to diagnosis. Two main groups of mental illness have 
commonly been recognized as having onset with advancing years, namely that attri- 
buted to cerebral arteriosclerosis, i.e., thickening of the blood vessels of the 
brain, and that attributed to more generalized senile changes in the brain as 
indicated by certain microscopic brain changes, not primarily in the blood vessels. 
The importance of this article is its emphasis that a diagnosis can usually be 
made before death which can be corroborated by post mortem examination provided 
sufficient attention is paid to. the symptoms. However, there are 


other leSs common conditions which somtetimes cause symptoms in this age group which 
are almost impossible to distinguish from those due to senility or cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, but usually the differentiation is possible if sufficient study 
is made. Occasionally cases are found which show profound post mortem changes 
without corresponding symptoms before death. 


"....-patients with senile dementia....showed pronounced intellectual impairment, 
as indicated by disorientation for time and place, rambling and incoherent speech, 
diffuse memory defect, impaired comprehension and the like. Prominent in many 
cases were additional features, such as restlessness, fearful and agitated states, 
hallucinatory and delirious episodes and noisy and threatening conduct, occurring 
Singly or in varying combinations..." 


"In....-arteriosclerotic psychoses acute states of confusion with or without hal- 
lucinatory phenomena were sometimes observed....the patients showed a defect of 
memory, which was apt to be uneven and of moderate severity, and they were generally 
in partial or good contact with their surroundings. As a rule, they displayed ir- 
ritable, complaining depressed or agitated tendencies." 


These two extracts do not do justice to the author's full analytic differentia- 
tion of the two types, but serve as a sample of the differences. {Technical words: 
dementia: mental deterioration; hallucinatory: related to hearing of imaginary 
voices or seeing imaginary visions or experiencing other imaginary sensations; 
delirious: related to hallucinations in the presence of marked mental confusion; 
psychoses: the technical name for mental illnesses of all types. Comment: Al- 
though there is a fairly good anatomical correlation to the spectacular disturbances 
of the whole personality which frequently occur in people of advancing years, there 
are occasional exceptions which suggest that the anatomicel factor is not the sole 
determinant. At any rate it is a challenge to religion and philosophy to demon- 
strate that in these unhappy conditions there is still an unimpaired superphysical 
aspect of the total personality. PP. H. W./ 





MAN'S BIOLOGICAL FUTURE Extracts 


Further discussion of man's future occurs in Science, January, 1942 in which the 
author, Angus M. Woodbury of the University of Utah, differs with the pessimistic 
conclusions reached by Blackwelder, Goodale and Miller. ",..e-apart from man's con- 
trol of his own evolution, there is evidence to indicate that man.-..will be able to 
cope with his competitive fces or forces of nature." ",..eman's ancestors per- 
sisted in face of the opposition of the long established forms and gradually spread 
over most of the world, occupying nearly every terrestrial habitat suitable to his 
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Size despite the presence of insects or other animals already established there." 


"What are the chances that some other species not of human stock may outstrip 
man?....consider the birds. When they took to the air, they obtained a practical 
monopoly among vertebrates despite the prior claims of the pterosaurs and winged 
insects."...."Man is in a similar position with his monopoly on intelligence. He 
was the first to develop it to the stage where it could be successfully applied to 
modification of his environment on e large scale....In contrast with birds which 
developed divergence in ecological isolation, man is now reversing the process.* 


“With man applying his intelligence to the control of his biological competitors. 

- There seems to be nothing on the horizon in any direction which shows possibili- 
ties of taking leadership away from man or his descendants--certainly not the in- 
sects." (An Fe Be) 


THE MILITARY PSYCHIATRIST AT WORK Abstract 


Under the above head appears an authoritative article by Dr. William C. Porter, 
in the American Journal of Psychiatry, 98:317-323. (Nov.) 1941. The author, aged 
55. is Chief of Neuropsychiatric Section, Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. His psychiatric experience began in 1908 immediately following his intern- 
ship. His experience in military psychiatry began in 1918 and he has been con- 
nected with the armed forces, especially at military hospitals ever since. 


The article emphasizes the importance of excluding all potential psychiatric 
cases from the military service by examination prior to induction. This has the 
practical value of decreasing costly and complicated care of mental cases during 
active service and afterward. The veterans' disability benefits add up amazingly 
in such cases. "It is estimated that it cost the United States an average of 
$30,000 to care for a service neuropsychiatric disability from inception to cure or 
death." ",..-The total expense to date of this class of World War beneficiaries 
has been approximately one billion dollars." 


Dr. Porter discusses the types of breakdown which occur and the types of situa- 
tion in which the breakdowns occur. He points out that many cases which break 
down in military life survive civilian life without the need of prolonged hospitali- 
zation. In civilian life there are more varied outlets and compensations for the 
"inadequacies" of the personality. Dr. Porter considers that the military vocation 
requires a special type of individual. If the military personnel is selected from 
these specially qualified individuals, then the others need not be eliminated during 
service when such action carries the possible stigma of malingering and the hazards 
to the morale of the group arising from the breakdown of such individuals, 


"The ideal type is one who can and does get along well with other men; is not 
over ambitious along lines foreign to the army vocation; is not too deeply attached 
to any person or group of persons or to a particular locale; does not have to depend 
upon stereotyped props or circumstances in order to adjust himself without too much 
unhappiness; is not hypersensitive in the emotional field; has enough native intel- 
ligence to understand and carry out orders; is physically healthy; is able to enjoy 
athletic activities; does not resent the necessity of superior authority and has a 
Spirit of adventure and a healthy curiosity about people and things foreign to his 
local culture," 


The physician examining selectees or volunteers can usually detect the less 
desirable men by getting an adequate past history, thus finding evidence of erratic 
employment and previous neurotic disorders or actual breakdowns, (such as epilepsy 
and unconscious spells, or marked emotional instability or impulsiveness). This 
history should be in addition to a direct examination of the mental traits apparent 
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at the time of examination. 


Comment: From the cosmic point of view mass conflicts are inevitable unless the 
stresses and strains can be adjusted in some other way. Perhaps, with some encour-~ 
agement we could enlist the help of psychiatrists in the selection and training of 
men and women especially suited for the adjustment of international difficulties. 
For the sake of war efficiency, large scale analysis of personality traits is under- 
taken. Why not extend such efforts to peace time needs? PP. H. We 


HYPNOSIS TREATMENT OF WAR NEUROSES Extracts 


Recovery from war-caused nervous and mental disturbances can be speeded up by use 
of hypnosis, Drs. Leslie Farber and Charles Fisher, psychiatrists on the staff of 
Chest nut Lodge Sanatorium, told members of St. Elizabeth Hospital Medical Soc. in 
Washington, D. C. "You can suggest....to a paralyzed patient that he is able to 
walk and if his paralysis is due to some unconscious psychological cause, he may 
astonish you by getting up and walking." "Many forms of faith healing", said Dr. 
Farber “owe their success to a superficial or temporary removal of certain symptoms, 
while leaving the fundamental causes in the personality, unchanged". "The fault 
is not so mch with suggestion itself as with the type of suggestion given. The 
more skill and knowledge the hyptnotist has, the more thorough and effective will be 
the treatment. Getting rid of a symptom is not enough." (Science News Letter, 
Feb. 14, 1942. Ae J. P.) 


OUI OF TH# MOUTH OF BABES A Note on Prescience 


The New York metropolitan papers carried an account on February 6, 1942 of a pre- 
monition of the death of First Lieutenant Monroe Franklin, a graduate of City 
College in New York. The three year old daughter Irene of the deceased man's 
sister (Mrs. Martin Kiar, 3026 Bainbridge Avenue, The Bronx) attended a celebration 
by the family of his birthday, which occurred three days before he was killed in 
action. The child repeatedly said, in the midst of these festivities, "My uncle 
Monroe is dead-® Episodes of this character were faithfully hunted down to their 
sources---including of course many in which adults alone were the participants--- 
during the early days of the Society for Psychical Research. The record thereof 
was selected for publication in Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
F. W. H. Myers, 1905 (two volumes, not the later, too condensed version), but in- 
stead of making room in their philosophy for the incontestible mass of data thus 
issued, the materialists of the day put the facts aside. And now, when additional 
knowledge of telepathy and much else is coming to light, we have no properly expand- 
ed philosophy with which to cope with new demands. Many psychiatrists today are 
quite ignorant of Myers' great work. In this way a genuine advance all along the 
front of knowledge is frustrated by a small lack of courage in any one generation. 

F. Ke 


LOCATING TUMORS BY ELECTRO ENC EPOLOGRAPHY Brain Measurements 


The electro-encephalograph records on charts tiny waves stimulated by the elec- 
tric currents of the brain. Unlike healthy brain tissue, tumors seem to generate 
no current. The tissue around the tumors, however, displays a variety of waves 
which usually are below 4 cycles per second. They are called Delta waves. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Ek. R.- Witwer of Detroit, the interference of these waves with the normal 
tracing in the area of a tumor, produces a Delta focus which can often guide the 
surgeon to the tumor. (Science News Letter, 40, 373, Dec. 13, 191. Ae J. Pe) 
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ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHY Heart Diagnosis 


Diagnosis from cardiograms is briefly discussed and reference is made to litera~ 
ture on the subject, as noted below. The brain produces action currents of a much 
lower voltage than the heart, the study of which may be of great importance in 
cases of epilepsy. (G. Schoenwald, Elect. Times, Sept. 18, 1941, thru Science 
Abstracts Sec. B. Dec. 1941. A. J. P.) 


FIRST CLASS BOOK ON TELEPATHY A Review 


The extended series of telepathic communications between Sir Hubert Wilkins and 
Harold Sherman during the search by Sir Hubert for Sigismund Levanevsky and five 
companions, lost on a flight from Moscow toward Fairbanks, Alaska, has been publish- 
ed in handsome form by the Creative Age Press. It is virtually two volumes in one 
cover, the first being Sir Hubert's end of the tale (preceded by an excellent por- 
trait of him), and the second a longer documentation and discussion of telepathy 
and its workings by Mr. Sherman, introduced with an inviting picture of him. There 
are interesting travel pictures interspersed, adding admirably to the reality of 
the atmosphere. We have here, in short, a book that is top to date in a subject 
of prime importance to thinkers. How does the human brain (if it is the brain) 
managed to use microvolts of electrical currents (if it is done by electricity) to 
communicate with a person at a distance (if he is, for these purposes, at a distance) 
and how does he receive such communications, many of them not in the least particu- 
larly addressed to him? Mr. Sherman provides data upon which to answer such ques- 
tions, and the main part of the answer is that the medium of communication must be 
hyperspatial, of a psychic yet material nature, superior in its functions to the 
law of diminishing squares---in short, radiant matter in its own natural condition, 
as distinct from invasions of radiant energy as we know them. It is obvious that 
these are sensory experiences---for they have sensory effects. It is clear that 
time enters into them in new ways---and hyperspace alone provides new properties of 
time. The most conspicuous feature of the telepathic "drive" is emotions (Sherman 
is good on this, pp. 193-200)---and emotions are the central feature of psyche. 
All-in-all this is the book-of-books for the topic-of-topics current in para- 
psychology today. 7. Ee THOUGHTS THROUGH SPACE, Sir Hubert Wilkins and Harold 
Sherman, Creative Age Press, New York, 1942, 421 pages, illustrated, $4.50. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN ART IN PERU AND IT'S SIGNIFICANCE, Constantino Malinovsky Abstract 


Deep respect for the high level of attainment in European art has caused students 
in the Americas to ignore the original art of pre-Columbian America, developing in- 
stead a sort of Euro-American art. Now that a state of chaos exists in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, America mst turn to her own rich supply of spiritual power for inspira- 
tion. We must realize that life in America did not begin with Columbus and that a 
high state of culture existed in North and South America long before his arrival, 

It mast be understood that pre-Columbian art in Peru was not art alone but the ex- 
pression of the moral and spiritual way of life, serving as a written language. 
"Art was an instrument for transmitting and explaining spiritual impressions of sur- 


rounding phenomena..." It framed a code of law founded upon high respect for the 
individual." 


The question arises whether the culture of these ancient peoples is specifically 
American or whether it is a product of "physical ties with and spiritual influences 
of the Old World.* Constantino Malinovsky says that "Parallels and divergencies 
between cultural forms and the development of learning in the Old World and in pre- 
Columbian America are marked by common problems of relationship between the inner 
logic of things and inner causes on the one hand, and the outer conditions of life 
on the other.* He holds that nature was the sole source for art in the ancient 
world and that therefore the inner meaning of these parallelisms must be consideredi 
the models were taken from surrounding life and seen through a unique prism of local 
Spiritual creeds and philosophy. 


While on the surface these pre-Columbian art forms are simple and give the impres- 
Sion of being mere fantasies or thoughtless whimsies, on more attentive study it will 
be found that a magnificent skill is disclosed, "a skill that is closely allied to 
deep thought and to genuine, burning artistic feeling.* Today the heirs to this art 
on the American continent must be "creators of new works of art based on the great 


and rich ih of our own hemisphere." (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, December, 
1941, G. B. 


SYMPOSIUM ON RACE THEORY Book Notice 


A new work by H. S. Jennings and five others (incidentally mentioned below), is 
noticed as follows by W. M. Krogman in Biological Abstracts, January, 1942. The 
volume, scientific aspects of the Race Problem, Longmans, Green, N.Y., 1941, 302 pages, 
$3.00, provides contemporary views by a first-rank biologist (Jennings), anthropolo- 
gist (Hrdlicka) and other specialist. Hence its special value. We quote Dr. Krogman. 


"The section by Jennings is an excellent discussion of genetical theory with 
special reference to human heredity. Three types of inheritance are outlined: auto- 
somal or typical Mendelian; sex-linked; sex inheritance. In human heredity "each 
parent gives to the child one chromosome of each of the pairs. Thus the child has 
one gene in each of his pairs of his father, one from his mother. The chromosomal 
pairs of the parent are independent in their distribution to different germ cells." 
Jennings points out that for many reasons, man is not a good animal in which to study 
inheritance. He suggests also that race-mixture may result in morphological dis- 
harmonies. Besgue concludes that emotional traits are more closely linked to bodily 
structure, intellectual qualities are more amenable to training, and moral qualities 
are almost exclusively environmental, hence not heritable. Moore defines intelli- 
gence "to cover all the elements of cognition from sensation to the higher thought 
processess". He concludes that in the sphere of synthetic sense monkeys and anthro- 
poid apes attain the level of a high-grade human idiot. In the power of thought and 
the ability to see and form general principles the infra-human Primates score zero. 
Hrdlicka defines race as a "persistent strain, within any species, of broadly blood- 
connected individuals carrying steadily, i.e. hereditarily, more or less of well de- 
fined physical characteristics which distinguish them fairly from all other strains 
or races." He feels that in 20,000 - 30,000 years there will be "a new human world, 
with bare traces or remains of the present." His classification of races does not 
differ appreciably from that given by him in a 1939 publication on the same general 
theme as the present volume. Lowie concludes that cultural achievement is not to be 
credited to any single race, notwithstanding the fact that in all race groups studied 
"there is clear evidence of mental variability." In neither intellectual achievement 
nor moral quality can the cultural record be written in terms of racial organization. 
Klineberg, after a concise summary of mental testing in racial and national groups, 
concludes "for personality tests as for tests of intelligence, there can be only one 
safe conclusion - that innate racial or ethnic differences have not been demonstated." 
The entire volume is well done, to the point, and thought provoking." 
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THE PROMISE OF UNITY PEACE HOLDS Editorial Summary 


Radio commentators are beginning to make references to the need to define the 
peace. Church magazines have been concerned about this for some time, in England 
for many months. "The Congregational churches are organising a denominational 
study of religious peace aims through their Committee for Social Action and other 
local agencies. These initial steps need to be extended into a movement reaching 
deep into the religious life of America." Such phrases (quoted here from the 
World Alliance News Letter, as repeated in many local church papers in recent months) 
run through all churchmen's thoughts. Many political minds are reluctant to dis- 
cuss peace. In earlier wars mankind found out that if peace aims were kept very 
general, and were merely part of propaganda, advantage could be taken of the chances 
of war, whereas if peace aims were stated early on in concrete terms, later oppor- 
tunities would be lost. By concrete terms we mean, for instance, announcing that 
the Korean people shall have their freedom from Japan, and that Manchuria shall be 
freed also. Such propositions raise so many ghosts. Many people think for in- 
Stance, that we got Texas from Mexico by devious ways. Should we give Texas back 7 
If Mr. Martin Dies were part of the gift, it might be worth it. But where should 
Such a process sop ? By discussing peace aims in these terms, except as regards 
conspicuous and vital items such as Dominion Status for India, only small advantages 
are gained. What this war demands, if we are to win the peace, is discussion of 
those historic developments which made this war, in a peculiar and special sense. 
That is, let us settle in our minds the kind of peace we want in each country which 
has suffered from economic civil war, for instance. That war is going on in the 
United States today, and may make us lose the military struggle, The unsolved 
problems of using the worlds goods, of making sure labor does not get both short 
change and the small end of deals, the partitioning of society in dozens of ways, 
the development of mass production to a point where the machine could free us all--- 
these are among the great issues of the times. We shall show presently that the 
people of Britain are far more alive to this than we in the United States are. 

The vicious doings anent conversion, rooking involved in new plant construction, the 
current attempts to cancel out social legislation, and so on, show that in this 
country we have not made much of a start at basic problems. Excellent things have 
been done at Washington, and some members of Congress have never lost sight of the 
main issue, human solidarity. But the churches (for instance) cannot be said as a 
whole to be alive to this kind of peace aime Yet this is the great objective, 
Brotherhood, the witness of spiritual unity. 


Among Such peace aims, well above territorial issues, is the matter of interna- 
tional good will and understanding. What are we going to do when the people of 
Indian and of China emerge free, and transfer into the new era the gifts of old cul- 
tures, Hindu and Buddhist in character ? Few people seem concerned with psychologi- 
cal peace. Yet we have only to think briefly and we shall see great forces at play. 
In India for instance, it is habitual with the bulk of the people to think in terms 
of re-incarnation. As a result, when instances of memory of past lives occur, they 
may often be seriously investigated by public committees. Hence acceptance of this 
doctrine is fortified from generation to generation. As an end-result an attitude 
toward life exists which has elements we scarcely appreciate. The Indian takes it 
for granted he will return to these scenes, and his social outlook has special forms 
as a result of this and other ideas. But the Western races as a whole accept a 
one-life doctrine. This too has special results. For one thing we want to get 
the most out of this one life, often in terms of pleasure. A strange conflict 
exists in the western mind. When peace comes and India and other oriental lands 
at last can express themselves with full power, what is going to emerge from the 
psychological forces involved ? 


In this direction a great deal of good thinking can be done. The promise that 
peace holds is so full as to make the war much more than a struggle for survival. 
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Looking forward to this makes a special and durable kind of morale. 


Under our very noses play the energies which are shaping that world, wherein the 
nations will at last be reunited. Mr. Donald Nelson urged on March 3rd, as his 
first four items for greater output: 


“l. Establishment of joint labor-management committees in each war plant to 
direct production up to and beyond the President's goals. 2. Assignment of pro- 
duction quotas to each primary producer, with day-by-day scoreboards in each shop. 
3- Awards of merit to workmen making special contributions to greater production. 
4. Speeches and other reports by soldiers and sailors who use the weapons, to the 
workmen who build them." 


ie particularly quote this from the New York Sun. the arch-conservative evening 
paper. Here, quietly. is set up a system so close to the Russian practice, that 
we scarcely see a difference. Wise management has accepted the lead, though other 
bosses are whittling down the idea as small as possible. Nevertheless here is a 
small beginning of local self-government in economic units. On the other hand in 
the N. Y. Times, another organ of the past, is a full-page advertisement for Tech- 
nocracy, March 8th. The Times does not print such matter without thought. The 
advertisement is one of many. Good bomber money is spent to tell us: "Today's 
crisis necessitates that America call upon the ability and statesmanship capable of 
installing the technological and social mobilization required for victory. Tech- 
nocracy makes the unequivocal statement that such ability and statesmanship do not 
exist amongst the party politicians and business leaders of America. Technocracy 
charges that the business leadership of America lacks the vision to design and in- 
Stall a Continental operation of total war, and that such vision cannot possible 
stem from the picayune confines of private business and party politics." We learn 
from this advertisement also that "Technocracy is the only social dynamic with which 
America can face the future." With its grey cars and grey-shirted followers we now 
have in Technocracy the latest Fascist-minded force. Grey is the right color to 
turn the trick. Colorful Democracy is to go and efficiency is to come in. One 
is inclined to say: "Congress, with all thy faults we love thee still." iie would 
rather have people speak out where we can hear them than manage us from grey camou- 
flage. Is it not clear that the world has to lose all its shirts---black, brown 
and these grey ones---before it can save its soul-? The discussions of the rela- 
tion of science to society are coming to a head in Great Britain, and the issues of 
Nature for January 2lith and 3lst. 1942, are largely devoted to this subject, long 
held important but now seen as crucial by the editors of that invaluable journal. 
They can truly say as they do January 2ith (page 86): "The urgency of the need for 
more intensified research in the social sciences and a scientific examination of the 
impact of science upon society has been repeatedly stressed in NATURE over the last 
decade or so. A more biological approach is also an urgent need in the study of 
local, national and international policies." The editor points out that the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science has formed a new Division "for 
the study of the so¢ial and international relations of Science. Nuffield College, 
Oxford, nas been established as well as the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. Although the stress laid on research in the Report on the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population has not yet been imple- 
mented, the proposal in the minority report for the establishment of a commission 
of research covering all matters---land, agriculture, minerals, amenities, etc--- 
affected by national development finds widespread support.* An address by Profes- 
sor George Catlin, formerly Professor of Politics, Cornell, is quoted in full, deal- 
ing with attitudes and needs in this crucial matter. 


Resuming in the issue of January 3lst, NATURE writes editorially again and also 
quotes Sir Frederic Kenyon on Ethical and Political Remodelling of society. His 
opening words: "The rehabilitation of a wrecked and bewildered world will be the 
task of the years which lie immediately before us. In 1919 we hoped we might re- 
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store the world as it was before 1914, with additional provisions for its security. 
In 1942 we know that that attempt failed, and that when the present threat to civi- 
lisation has been defeated it will be necessary not to restore an old world but to 
lay the foundations for a new one. A movement which has been in progress for a 
generation has been greatly accelerated. The foundations of society have been 
broken up." There is also an article by Mrs. S. Neville-Rolfe, on Biology as a 
Social Science, another by Professor J. A. Crowther, University of Reading, Impact 
of the Physical Sciences on Society, and references to a Demographic Survey of 
Political and Economic Planning and other related activities. 





Then (parallel to Technocracy proposals) on its leader page on March 17th the 
London Times prints an appeal from Sir William Beveridge, former Director of the 
London School of Economics, for the suspension of all profit-taking and also of all 
labor union activities, and of all political parties, as a war measure» He uses 
phrases like these: "...to treat private gain as a dominant motive in the war ef- 
fort is to slander our people; the British work people are not by nature profiteers 
and can be made to act as profiteers in the war only by mismanagement or misleading." 
He wants trade unions back, afterward. The argument which runs under the workings 
of minds like these, seldom stated, is that war is an evil business, started by 
aggressors (fascists), and no business of decent people; if however we have to have 
the wicked war business, let us have the kind of government which makes wars and 
does them well. It is very bad reasoninge The democracies have lost so far be- 
cause they are not really democracies as yet, on the economic side. Sir William's 
proposals (which we quote from the New York Times, March 17) may be expedient, but 
they offer no solution in the basic difficulties. 











The writers in NATURE seem a little nearer fundamentals, but still very far from 
world realities, in this sense: people everywhere have psychological motives of all 
kinds, such as religious animosities or adjustment beliefs, which the events of to- 

_ day make it impossible to entertain any longer. We mentioned above, for instance, 
if India is to be free, we shall have to get along with Buddhists and Hindus as our 
equals. Again. a personal god-idea went along with personal factory ownership and 
paternalism in industrial relations. Now we have impersonal ownership (basically 
for low profit motives) but we have as yet no parallel concepts of impersonal god- 
law or methods of factory management which produce ethical results in shareholders 
and workers alike. How are these tendencies to be grappled with ? If we unite 
Britain and America and the so-called democracies generally because they have com- 
parable ideologies, we shall range Russia and the East against us, if not by ex- 
plicit then by implicit criticism of their states of mind. The world has first to 
come to some via media On philosophical concepts. We cannot fight our way to a 
peace we have not first thought our way unto. There is a fundamental series of 
truths in all cultural attitudes, and they are one. The greatest task of the mo- 
ment for the peace is to identify and unite these truths. We need a philosophical 

world-charter to go with the Atlantic Charter and other charters to come. 


























Edward RK. Murrow over WABC on March 17th said, "Ye cannot afford, for our very 
lives, to lose the first round of the peace. For there will be no second round, 
save on same bigger and bloodier battlefield."..."Those of us in this country who 

say ‘first win the war and then talk about the peace’ may fear to face some of the 
adjustments and sacrifices that will be necessary to win the peace-" (PM, March 18). 
Those adjustments strike at deep-lying religious, psychological and educational 
habits. They concern as much new relations with the orient as internal economic 
and Social practices. America, New Zealand and Australia are coming together in 
ways that will implement new race impulses which have been gestating in these 
countries for a long time. Lighting waves of mtual understanding are being set 

up. Europe will feel new demands made upon it. This is the death of an era on a 
world wide scale, and what is more the transition is a quick and a conscious affair, 
not the slow and gradual change such as we saw during the lifetime of Queen Victoria, 
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for instance. On account of the speed and the awareness, only thinking and con- 
Scious acceptance will serve the crisis as it must be served... The choice to con- 
Scious world-union is naorrible: a new war against Russia and the united East after 
this dreadful period is past. Let us now resolve to free the orient, and to make 
any changes we have to make in our own internal, economic, practices, and social 
attitudes. The so-called Christian-Jewish problem is trifling compared with the 
problem of Jews, Christians and materialists, as a whole, vis-a-vis the oriental 
world freed from western domination. F. K. 


THOUGHT AND LIFE -Thomes Mann (Translated by David 0. Robbins) 


Thomas Mann, in expressing his thoughts on the Greekename formula of Phi Beta 
Kappa, “philosophy, the guide of life," probes deeply into the significance of this 
motto and into the central problem of German culture. He regards this formula as 
highly contemporary and democratic because "it joins philosophy and life, because 
it....sets the spirit and thought in a relation of responsibility to the life of 
men." The fundamental reason for the decline of democracy in Germany today lies 
not in the political realm, but rather in the "psychological and spiritual realn-- 
in the perhaps fundamental and essential lack of that pragmatism which is nothing 
except the friendship for life, nothing except the spirit's feeling of responsibility 
for life and for the results of thought in reality, in the social and political life 
of men." German culture has suffered deeply because the spirit of German philoso- 
phers and poets has ever led this culture toward "the intellectual precipice at 
whose edge is extinguished all feeling of the responsibility of thought for its con- 
Sequences on human realities." Nietzsche---tender, passionate artistic--originated 
a philosophy of force and power directly contradictory to his own nature, never re- 
flecting how his doctrine would work out in "political realization." 


Today we are becoming increasingly conscious of the duty of thought toward life 
and we no longer regard philosophy as "mere unrelated, irresponsible play and adven- 
ture of the Spirit." Spirit is today "in readiness to enter upon a moral epoch, 
an epoch of new religious and moral knowledge and distinction of good and evil." 
Since evil nas reached such proportions throughout the world, we have become aware 
that freedom, truth, law, humanity are of the very breath of life to the spirit and 
that if democracy is stamped out its fate will be shared by philosophy, morality and 
religion. Dr. Mann contends not that philosophy should be subordinated to politics 
out that "the problem of humanity is a unity, whose various spheres and forms of ex- 
pression cannot be separated from one another.* He thus opposes to totalitarian 
politics the totality of man. (The American Scholar, Autum, 191. G. B.) 


CAN WE WIN THE PEACE ? Extract 


George Bernard Shaw casts his eye on the future. "When we win the war, we shall 
dance in the streets for a week. Then we shall be demobilized and thrown back into 
the labor market to find employment if we can; if not to go on the dole. Sir John 
Reith's plan for rebuilding our bombed cities will be pigeoned-holed with Sir 
Christopher Wren's, and freedom regained for the profiteering builders. The little 
businesses will be amalgamated with the big ones; and no street will be allowed two 
milkmen. The League of Nations will be restored and ignored as before. A treaty 
guaranteeing another war presently will be signed by the vanquished perforce, pend- 
ing its breach at the first opportunity. There will be a Hang Hitler election 
which will return plutocracy to power with an enormous majority, after which the 
Fuhrer will not be hanged. At least, that is the idea, the intention, the hope. 

But what about the unexpected and unintended things that war always achieves ? 
Well, we shall see." (Liberty, Feb. 28, 1942. A. J.P.) 
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INDIA --- A KEY TO VICTORY Extract 


"Indian politics are often considered by Western writers as incomprehensible to 
the Western mind. Yet it is really very simple. Here is a country of 393 million 
people, with all the resources for a gigantic industrial development, being kept in 
a semi-feudal state. All India wants is the opportunity to develop her tremendous 
potential resources for the benefit of her peoples. And only an Indian National 
Government can do so. Every moment's delay in granting the just demands of the 
Indian National Congress plays into the hand of the Axis. As a member of the 
United Nations, the American people have a stake in India's future and should see to 
it that the British Government does not make a gesture of granting India some minor 
concessions. Perhaps the British Government is even now pondering over the best 
and most effective means of transferring full power to an Indian National Government. 
While it is thus pondering, it can at least show its good will by immediately re- 
leasing the thousands of Indian rank and file leaders from jail. These are the 
best anti-fascist leaders who can be of invaluable service in the world struggle 
against fascist military aggression. If the American people learn that an offer 
has been made to India by the British Government, and that it has been rejected by 
the Indian people as inadequate, they should not immediately take for granted that 
the Indian people are being too greedy. In the last resort, it is the Indian 
people who are the best judge of what they would consider a genuine offer by which 
they could effectively mobilize all their immense resources on the side of the 
United Nations. The Congress is fully prepared and has a thoroughly worked out 
plan for taking over the reigns of government." (From Amerasia, 125 East 52nd 
Street, New York City, March, 1942, $2.50 a year. OD. K.) 


THE OLD COLOR THREAT Extracts 


Oswald Garrison Villard, writing in the Christian Century of February |, 192, 
says that, "since the impossible has happened so often of late, it is not at all im- 
possible that this global conflict may yet develop into a war of color." He says, 
"We have for generations had prophets who foresaw a clash between the white and 
yellow races." After reminding his readers that Gen. Homer Lea's "Valor of Ignorance" 
stirred some people mightily more than forty years ago, and that more recently 
Lathrop Stoddard's "Rising Tide of Color" has done the same, and that Theodore 
Roosevelt was worried about this prospect when the Japs attacked the Russians, which 
was why he was so eager to act as intermediary to settle that war - Villard says, 
"but now we are face to face in the far East, with the fact that the Japanese have 
attacked us and the British, and are actually threatening the Australian coast. 
Their doctrine is obviously ‘Asia for the Asians', a Monroe doctrine for that con- 
tinent, If, as is not impossible, they should patch up a peace with China, we may 
yet see the Chinese, willingly or unwillingly, lined up against the white man. 

Even before the United States was attacked, important Chinese were letting it be 
known, that the day of foreign domination of China, and special privileges for 
Europe, is over forever. That the Japanese are making a racial appeal, appears 
from the reported disaffection which led the British to arrest the Burmese prime 
Minister, and the announcement that Japan is willing to grant independence to the 
Philippines if the Filipinos will just be good and go along with it's 'new order, ' 
which indeed will be their only hope if we cut loose from the islands and exclude 
them in 1946 from our tariff zone. For they do the bulk of their business with us 
and if our markets are closed to them, they are bound to deal with Asia on its terms 
or Starve. It is also possible that the ready surrender of Thailand and its join- 
ing in the invasion of Burma is in part due to the people of Asia deciding or deter- 
mining to stand together against further white exploitation. Undoubtedly the 
natives of the Dutch East Indies have no idea, if they can possible avoid it, of ex- 
changing Japanese domination for Dutch. Still, if the Japanese should win, they 
would find it easier to recruit followers for their cause, if they made a subtle 
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color appeal, as they have done openly in the handbills they have dropped from the 
air on the Filipinos." "What worries me still more" Villard continues, "is the 
frame of mind reported to exist in various quarters of their country by recent 
travelers arriving in New York. Whatever Sec. Knox and Mr. Roosevelt may say about 
Hitler being our chief enemy, the fact is that the Germans have faded into the back- 
ground with the masses of our population, who are bent on revenge for what has 
happened in the Pacific. More significant, is that this bitterness is rapidly 
being colored by race prejudice. Hatred is not being directed at the Japanese 
merely as enemy, but as yellow men, to be quite frank." (T.M.F. ) 


THE OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION ixtracts 


From the annual report of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: ..."we have a sound pioneer tradition in education whose hallmark is demo- 
cratic experiment."...."Wwhile there may be confusion in confused minds concerning 
university purposes, could anything be clearer than that free inquiry and report is 
itself one of the greatest and most highly moral educational purposes in a demo- 
cracy ? The university is not designed to be authoritarian and say the last word 
in morals, ideas, research or teaching.*...."¥Jisdom that serves unity and fair 
social living is not an affair of graven tablets to be memorized, nor yet a delusion 
based on ‘ragged notions and babblements', but experience of the individuals with 
the world after some thought about human experiences as recorded in the books by 
minds that are trained to be critical. ‘Scientific method' is one of several ways 
by which such training may be developed." (Science, Jan. 30, 1942. Ae J. P.) 


THE TRUE LESSON OF BIOLOGY: CO-OPERATION Extract 


The "Law of the Jungle" does not apply to human relations, Prof. Alfred E. Emer- 
son, of the University of Chicago, stated in his address as President of the Ecologi- 
cal Society of America, before the A.A.A.S. The principle of cooperation is found 
working in all living organisms, he said, and is far more important in the evolution 
of human society than is the "struggle for existence" between human individuals or 
human groups. Over emphasis upon the principle of natural selection proposed by 
Darwin and failure to keep abreast of later scientific concents were held respon- 
Sible for the persistence of this over-simplified, over-sanguinary outlook. Darwin 
emphasized natural selection as the basic mechanism of evolution. Today we feel 
that our knowledge of the genetics of variation and the role of isolation gives us 
a clearer picture of evolutionary dynamics. However, natural selection is still 
of tremendous importance, not so much as the prime factor in the origin of all 
species as it is the explanation of practically all complex adaptation." (Science - 
Supplement, Feb. 6, 1942. aA. J. P.) 


TOWARD BROTHERHOOD Extract 


In an editorial in the Christian Leader of March 7/2 entitled "When Christians 
and Jews meet", we find that there has just been released for publication a state- 
ment of beliefs signed by prominent national church officials, Catholic, Jews, and 
Protestants, and many prominent citizens. Former humanists and extreme Catholics 
met on this platform. The statement recognizes the differences that exist between 
Jews and Christians, but declared that some beliefs are “common and fundamental’, 
important to every religious person, and that they are the foundation of our nation- 
al life." Among these common convictions are belief in one God; belief that the 
minds of man reflect, though imperfectly, the mind of God; repudiation of all at- 
tempts to explain man in materialistic terms; rejection of all deterministic inter- 
~ pretations of man's place in the universe; belief that God's will is the ultimate 
sanction of morality; belief that dependence on God is the only path to progress 
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for nation or men; belief that democracy is the only desirable form of government 
for us and for people like us, but that reform of government can bring liberty and 
happiness to a people that denies or neglects religious duties. Finally, the 
Statement said: "We believe that God's fatherly providence extends equally to every 
human being. We reject theories of race which attribute essential superiority to 
one racial strain over another. We acknowledge every man as our brother. We 
respect and champion his inalieneble rights, and are determined to do all in our 
power to promote man's temporal and spiritual welfare, as necessary consequences of 
our duty to God. We believe, with the founders of this republic, that individual 
rights are an endowment from God, and we reject, as certain to result in the en- 
Slavement of man, all denials of this principle. That such an expression of basic 
unity could be made at this time mist be a source of encouragement to 

every loyal American." (T. M. F.) 
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VO NEW INSTRUMENTS Research Notes 


Rheotron is the name given to a new tool in physical research, comparable to the 
cyclotron, but which, instead of accelerating positive ions, can accelerate elec- 
trons. Along the lines of experience gained with some smaller models, a rheotron 
is now being built by the General Blectric, that will accelerate electrons to an 
energy corresponding to 20 million volts. Electrons can thereby be given speeds 
approximating thet of light, to within 1/1l0th of one percent. 


The ionizing power of the beam of electrons that can be produced will be com- 
parable with that of 1 kilogram of radium. It is therefore remarkable that the 
20 million volt rheotron will be a relatively small instrument, weighing only 4 
tons. The new cyclotron now being built in California, on the other hand, weighs 
approxe 5000 tons. (Electromis, February, 1942. Ke Co. ve Re) 


'A new electron microscope which is claimed to give ‘in principle’ magnifications 
of 1,000,000 diameters, five times the magnifying power of other electron micro- 
scopes, won a patent (No. 2,271,990) for Edward G. Ramberg of Haddon Heights and 
George A. Morton of Audubon, N. J..-.Heart of the device is a needle pointing inside 
the tube. A short distance from the point is a disk with a tiny aperture, in which 
is placed the specimen or object to be magnified. To the disk is fed a high-volt- 
age current, while the needle receives a negative current. The needle point and 
the disk are said to create an electrostatic field which causes a ‘cold discharge’ 
of electrons from the needle point. These electrons crash through the specimen, 
then fan out finally to strike the fluorescent screen, where they make visible the 
highly magnified image of the object under observation. The ‘cold discharge' of 
electrons is declared to be an additional feature over other electron microscopes 
which must heat a filament to obtain a beam. The extent of magnification is limit- 
ed to the size of the object and may be controlled by moving the apertured disk 
toward or away from the needle point. ‘In principle,' the inventors claim, a mag- 
nification of 1,000,000 diameters may be obtained. The patent is assigned to the 
Radio Corporation of america, New York City." (N. Y. Times, February 8, 1942) 


TN OD 


&A LIGHTER FUTURE By Kind Permission of Am. Al. Co. 


"In the present goal for magnesium and aluminum production amounting to several 
times the annual production of the last peacetime years, lies the promise of revolu- 
tion in several industrial fields. AS their use in the airplane epitomizes, these 
are the metals for structures which move or must be moved. Drastic improvements in 
performance are indicated with the prodigal use of the light metals in all transport 
equipment -- ships and trains as well as bicycles -- in portable or manually handled 
tools, in high-speed reciprocating or revolving parts and quite possibly in great 
stationary structures like bridges where with ferrous alloys the dead load may 
easily be five times the live load. Another field is in parts which must be re- 
Shipped repeatedly. Aluminum has proved its worth in chemical containers; mag- 
nesium has been used for bobbins and spools and also for engraving plates which 
often move as first class mail. The ease of machining magnesium plates is as in- 
portant as low shisping weight, since routing of the plates may be as costly as 
their preparation. 


Properly alloyed and treated, the ratio of strength for the light metals equals 
those for the strongest alloy steels." (Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc., March, 
19h2. Magnesium is now being extracted from sea water. In due time, years hence 
no doubt, this will affect the magnesium content of sea water slightly. Thus man 
continues to upset nature's balances, and as the seas are truly common to all that 
lives, he goes on making new problems for himself. They seem very small and remote, 


at 


against the lurid giow of a world in flames, but there they are. F. K.) 
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MAKING SEMANTIC ANTICS ROMANTIC Digest 


This is a book (see below) on how to think straight, on how to make accurate the 
mental maps which each individual constructs for himself of the outside world. 
Our mental maps are drawn primarily from two sources: our physical experience from 
birth, and the words we have listened to or read. No one can use language without 
being in constant danger of abusing it and of being deceived by the mass of propa- 
ganda issued in such abundance. The only discipline that can save one is a working 
knowledge of semantics or language in action. The purpose of this book is "not 
only to acquaint the reader with some elementary facts about language such as are 
revealed by modern anthropology, psychology, philosophy, but also to change his very 
attitudes toward language." The author goes on to discuss the following topics: 
How language arose and its effect on the human nervous systen. Why "intellectuals" 
are more prone to inaccurate maps than nonintellectuals because they rely more on 
words than on direct experience. How human communication depends upon accurate 
"reports". How words have no meaning in themselves but always depend on the con- 
text in which they are used. The differences between extensional meanings (apply- 
ing to things you can point to), and intensional meanings (which can ome only from 
juggling words in your head). How abstractions such as "Jew", "Communism", etc. 
are constructed and the grave dangers of considering them as entities. He ends 
with a plea and a specific guide for extensional or straight thinking because the 
extensional thinker is "adjusted to uncertainty", a most necessary thing in this 
world of 192. The extensional thinker understands how words behave and cannot be 
fooled by propaganda. He has a good mental map. (LANGUAGE IN ACTION, S. I. 
Hayakawa, Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Reviewed by Stuart Chase in Common Sense, 
January, 1942. G. B.) 


TOWARD INTEGRATION A Note On Unity 


The following acute discussion by Sister M. E. Keenan of an article by George 
Sarton, The History of Medicine versus the History of Art, in Biological Abstracts, 
January, 1942 is typical of tendencies today to end the ruinous compartmentaliza- 
tions of contemporary western culture -- and also records an item by the most impor- 
tant writer in history of science fields. 


"The chief duty of the historian of science is to revive personalities, but the 
personality of a scientist can survive in so far as he is also an artist. Artistic 
traditions, in that they are more tangible than purely scientific ones, are of the 
greatest value to the historian of medicine. Alexander von Humboldt was the firstto 
realize the polarity of arts and sciences. Today there is great need of a man of 
unusual intellectual and artistic endowment to write the story of the mutual inter- 
relations between science, art and religion. These three aspects must be consider- 
ed if we are to understand the mystery of life, and this means (1) that we must drop 
our scientific conceit and (2) that we must never subordinate humanities to techni- 
calities." (G. T.) 
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THE GEOMETRY OF SPACE-TIME Digest: A Note On The Curves Of Life 


The discovery that Nature builds up complex substances from simple raw materials 
arranged according to patterns. was one of the most attractive ever made in chemis- 
try. In the plant cell there seems to be two types, those of atarch and cellulose, 
both consisting of glucose molecules joined through oxygen linkages. Cellulose, a 
molecule of growth, forms threads, while starch exists as granules. They are indi- 
cative of set purpose on the part of the plant which in the simplest possible way 
elaborates two different materials for two different purposes. Given glucose, the 
various forms of plant life are able to join the molecules together in a variety of 
ways and to twist the groups on a particular atom so as to produce a range of sub- 
stances. So mich from so little, great differences in so simple a manner; the pat- 
terning of Nature is truly inscrutable. (From an editorial in Chemistry and Indus- 
try, Nove 8, 1941. A. J. P.) 


DEFENSE MaCHANISMS IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS Digest 


There is a very wide variety of local responses of plants to parasitic attack, 
varying from death of the cell to greatly increased growth and even the formation 
of apparently new growth. In all cases the new formations are definitely within 
the potential range of development of the host and in some of the simpler cases 
these new forms have been induced by chemically known substances. The parasite 
brings out potentialities, rearranges tissues and develops new growth patterns. 
The role of specific toxins excreted by parasites to kill the cells, of the wound 
hormones, as traumatic acid, liberated by the injured cells, and of growth promoting 
substances is discussed. /F. W. Went in Biol. Symposia 2, 123-32 (1941), through 
Chemical Abstracts 35,8012 (Nov. 20, 1941) / 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO Digest 


If we could walk in a forest of 50 million years ago, we should see some very 
familiar looking trees - redwoods, bald cyprus, hickory, oak - even though the 
animals would look like nothing on earth today. Yet the forest would be a strange 
one for all that, Prof. Ralph W. Chaney of the University of California has pointed 
out, because of the very mixture of trees just mentioned, plus some additional 
species now found only in eastern Asia, like the ginko tree. The forest - any 
forest - of the 50 million years ago Tertiary period was a grand mixture of trees 
now found only in widely separated parts of the earth. Thus, the redwoods are 
found only on the Pacific coast of North America, the ginko only in Asia, the com- 
bination of bald cyprus, hickory and oak only in the southeastern United States. 
Many thousands of years of climatic changes, of slow rise of mountain masses, of 
thrusting of deserts and dry grasslands into the once continuous forest belt, have 
acted to bring about this separation and sifting of species. (Science - Supple- 
ment, Feb. 6, 1942. Ae. J. P-) 


THE BRITISH GRAHAM LAND EXPEDITION, 1934-37. 


Reports published by the British Museum of zoological research on the Falkland 
Island dependencies, Antarctica, in which Dr. Brian Roberts comments: -- "Each 
characteristic behavior phase appears to have little meaning unless considered in 
relation to its place in the cycle as a whole. There is a chain of stereotyped be- 
havior acts correlated with psychological processes which are all closely related to 
each other. Bird behavior must be explained partly in physiological and partly in 
psychological terms, for endless difficulties arise through investigating by either 
method alone." All of which may be applied to other creatures than birds. 
(Science, Jan. 30, 192. A. J. P.) 
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